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EDITOR'S NOTE 


During the period between the end of one 
school year and the beginning of the next most 
of us look back to appraise our accomplishments 
and to make plans for the year to come. The 
staff of the Journal is no exception to this. We 
hope that you will like our plans for the publi- 
cation and that you will, whether the plans 
please you or not, send your suggestions and 
your comments to us. There is no other way for 


- us to know what you want and expect in the 


Journal. 


Miss Helen Cabot Miles has assumed the duties 
of Review Editor. We hope to enlarge this de- 
partment, reviewing both books and visual aids 
in the arts field. 


Miss Marie Larkin will, during the course of 
the year, outline in her column, “The Association 
at Work”, the duties and activities of your officers 
and council. We hope that with increased knowl- 
edge of how the association operates we shall be 
able to increase the active participation of all of 
the membership. 


Our President, Mrs. Marion Quin Dix will dis- 
cuss the activities of the association in her 
column “President's Message”. 


In addition we shall hope to continue to bring 
to you fine feature articles, news of National, 
Regional and State activities and other items of 
national interest. In so far as our budget will 
allow we shall use more photographs. 


Whether we can improve the Journal or not 
depends in part on you, a member of N.A.E.A. 
The materials we publish are drawn from you, 
the policies are developed from what we can 
learn of your reactions. Once again may | make 
a plea for your letters stating your feelings 
about the Journal as well as containing news 
items and suggestions for articles. Together we 
can all work toward an ever finer Journal. 


JACK ARENDS, Editor 
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EGG OR CHICKEN 


BARTLETT H. HAYES, JR. 


Director, Addison Gallery of American Art 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


Several Observations on 
Present Day American Education 


Bicycles and poultry probably have little to 
do with each other except in the mind of a cer- 
tain small boy. Heavy snows following the Christ- 
mas when | received my first bicycle, prevented 
serious testing either of its shining qualities or 
my ability to master them. | had spun the 
wheels, studied the working of the brake, sat 
precariously in the seat while propped against 
the sofa, all the time imagining myself rolling 
over the countryside. Finally Spring dawned. One 
warm sunny day, when the ground steamed and 
the meadow brook twinkled with melting snow, 
| started on a wobbly journey with my father. 
The details of it, though full of adventure at the 
time, are not now important. The incident repre- 
sents, merely, how impressions fortify each other 
and, ultimately, lead to the formation of notions 
that appear again later in life. 

| was not told where we were going and was 
much too pre-occupied with the business of rid- 
ing to care. | didn’t even feel surprised when we 
turned into a narrow road that terminated in a 
local chicken yard. The grassy lane represented 
only another challenge to my uncertain progress. 
| came to earth at the end of it, however, not 
only because it was the one thing | could do, but 
also because, after half-listening to a few min- 
utes of droning conversation with the farmer, | 
suddenly heard my father offer to buy fifty pul- 
lets at a dollar a bird. Since all the money any- 
one could possibly have was a hundred dollars, 
| was gravely startled by the daring of the pro- 
posal. Would we be able to keep our house? 
Perhaps there would not be much to eat for 
awhile? And then, the torturing thought: my new 
bicycle might be sacrificed! | mounted with a 
new-found alacrity and peddied the seemingly 


endless way home afraid to speak lest doing so 
might confirm the reality of my suspicion. 

When eventually nothing untoward happened, 
| began to take an interest in the newly settled 
brood. After a few weeks | had grown accus- 
tomed to the feathery fuss at feed time and the 
smell of lime that hung around so that | felt | 
knew the chickens and their ways pretty well. 
It was about then an amazing event occurred. 
It took the form of a pearly shiny china egg that 
was inserted in one of the cubby-holes where 
the maturing hens sometimes rested when not 
perched near the roof of their shelter. | was 
told it would teach them to lay real eggs. Such 
a pretty thing! As shiny and smooth as my bi- 
cycle! Why can’t all lessons be taken as easily, 
| thought . 

The problem of the teacher—the good teacher 
—is, of course, one of contriving situations and 
associations that can be effective. But | didn’t 
know it then. My true respect for the wile of the 
poultryman has come more recently. Nature, by 
itself, is economically too leisurely. The answer 
to the old question is obvious: neither egg, nor 
chicken comes first, but man’s impatience does, 
his ingenuity in alleviating it and, fundamen- 
tally, his desire to better the circumstances he 
finds himself faced with. Ideally, at least, this is 
so; the fact that debate about the age old ques- 
tion has made it famous implies that man does 
not always recognize the advantage that is his. 

From time to time, | have wondered about the 
application of this parable to education in the 
United States. Who comes first: pupil or teacher? 
To what extent do citizens recognize the advan- 
tage they have for exercising their ingenuity by 
planting a symbolic china egg? Too little, | sus- 
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pect, though benefactions and other gratifying 
gestures have done much to help the educational 
system of the country along. The truth is that so- 
cial nature is not, in its leisurely way, as eco- 
nomically nor culturally efficient as it might be 
and the obvious query follows: can anything be 
done about it? Before an answer can be pro- 
vided, it is desirable to take a look at things as 
they are; to do so, | shall narrow it toward the 
status of the arts and approach the broader prob- 
lem through the specific. 

| am repeatedly impressed with the arrogant 
(often angry, sometimes friendly, but arrogant, 
nevertheless) attitude of the American public 
toward art. As | observe the museum public, | 
see people with no adequate experience of art 
(by their own confession) who display, in spite 
of it, innocent satisfaction with their aesthetic 
judgments. Those who possess a developed ex- 
perience are apt to be more violent, to the ex- 
treme point of vigorously denouncing whatever 
does not conform with their specially acquired 
ideas. Their training, for the most part, has been 
an indoctrination in respect to limited matters 
rather than an enlargement of intellectual and 
visually sensuous capacities. It is accompanied 
by a tendency to transfer authority in one field 
to another wherein no reasonable basis for au- 
thority exists. To be sure, this tendency may also 
be found in other areas, politics and economics, 
for example, but that in no way aids the artist 
who needs the confidence readily bestowed on 
“utilitarian” professionals from lawyers to radio 
mechanics, realms in which the same public is 
willing to admit its incompetence. Not only 
methods of education, but also the failure to in- 
clude a general study of the arts, particularly 
participation in them, as part of the basic cur- 
riculum at all levels is, | believe, responsible for 
the attitude. 

If intellectual arrogance is a weakness in 
American society (perhaps it is not limited as 
such to the United States, but that is another 
matter), it is no more to be deplored than a 
tendency to arrive at a common standard of un- 
derstanding which the same doctrinaire methods 
encourage. Here, possibly, | should be explicit, 


but | would prefer to avoid the complexity of 
detailed examples in order to preserve a view of 
the whole problem. Let me note, merely, that 
mass education (the task democracy has set it- 
self) carries with it the difficulty of dealing with 
so many individuals that their separate interests 
are inevitably neglected in favor of the group. 
The group, or class, is managed most handily in 
terms of facts learned, rather than of the em- 
ployment and evaluation of those facts. An en- 
couragement of doubt, which is the well edu- 
cated man’s approach to all facts, is frequently 
omitted from educational fare. Standards, along 
with the examinations that are provided to main- 
tain them, tend to ask, “What and how much do 
you know?” instead of, “What do you think 
about what you know?” In view of the imper- 
sonal atmosphere brought about by large classes, 
as well as of the abundance of teaching man- 
hours, it is deemed not feasible to read and 
grade work on the latter broader basis. 

Now, from this | am lead to a paradox that is 
at the core of the dilemma confronting modern 
American education. Students are held up to cer- 
tain standards because of the very numbers in- 
volved. This situation results, in turn, from the 
democratic ideal that educational opportunity 
should be denied none. However, different levels 
of intelligence are also involved and the stand- 
ards employed therefore apply unequally. Lower 
levels are challenged too severely in proportion 
to their capacity; higher levels are not chal- 
lenged enough. Or, to put it differently, an edu- 
cational opportunity (in the sense of drawing out 
the individual to his utmost advantage) does not 
exist equally for all. 


Before reaching too hastily for a solution, | 
should consider another aspect of the matter: 
it must be evident that the composition of the 
average curriculum is an inheritance from the 
academic past. Although the subjects that form 
it have shifted somewhat from “pure learning” 
(the classics, rhetoric, simple arithmetic) in the 
direction of “useful studies” (English usage, mod- 
ern languages, engineering sciences), there is 
still the academic insistence on the content of the 
subject as opposed to its evaluation. Time and 
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again the stated syllabus determines teaching 
procedure and the argument against including 
a critique of it by way of orienting the student 
is the insufficiency of time because “there is al- 
ready too much ground to be covered.” Quantity 
takes precedence over quality. This attitude is 
particularly serious as it affects the future teach- 
er, who, well burdened with the “facts of life”, 
is often obliged to dispense them to his pupils 
without an opportunity to rethink their meaning 
or reorganize the presentation. Accordingly, the 
student of today is trained for the necessarily 
different environment of tomorrow somewhat by 
the precepts of yesterday. A china egg is needed 
to rectify the inconsistency. 

However, another danger concurrently faces 
education that arises from the same situation: it 
is the demand, in certain quarters, to know “what 
is being taught our children” and the foolish, yet 
equally serious threat to legislate as to the con- 
tents. Here is further evidence of the emphasis 
given the factual elements in teaching (at least 
in the minds of adults—those who have been 
“educated”) for it could hardly matter what is 
taught if proper balance were given the train- 
ing time to evaluate it. 

Looking at matters from the standpoint of the 
student, | also find disconcerting conditions: 
possessed of a natural urge to make his way 
competitively with those of his own age, he is 
often impatient with the “stuff” encountered dur- 
ing his schooling that appears to be of little 
practical use to him. His interest lies in the voca- 
tional advantage of study rather than in the hu- 
manism that true education represents. He com- 
monly fails to realize that attention to the ele- 
ment of humanism may become of peculiar ad- 
vantage in dealing with his contemporaries. He 
is, therefore, graduated with too meager a back- 
ground to solve new problems as he meets them 
or even to recognize them when he does. Intelli- 
gent and knowing, in his limited way, he is un- 
able to make easy adjustments to the inescap- 
able complexity of the modern world. The self- 
satisfied outlook of the adult public | have al- 


ready referred to is, | believe, largely a product 
of this type of educational experience. Then, for 
the student too a china egg is wanted. 

Where will it come from? Who will have the 
ingenuity to plant it? Here, | look for some self- 
searching on the part of educational adminis- 
trators generally and on the part of the teachers 
of teachers specifically. Without adequate teach- 
ers an administrator is helpless; without oppor- 
tunities for the enlightened teacher, little can be 
accomplished. | see in the cooperative ingenuity 
of both a way of obtaining a happy cycle be- 
tween the academic egg and the vocational chick- 
en. It will be inspired through the development 
of creative performance as an activity that will 
depend on academic acumen for its evaluation 
and on vocational skill for progress. It will possess 
its own nobility, nevertheless,—a quality much 
missed in education to date—that is to be found 
in all the arts, wherever the mind can explore, 
determine its own course and arrive at humble 
achievements. Because emotion, as well as the 
intellect, are part of the creative process, the arts 
introduce them as a new element in the experi- 
ence of education. The whole being rather than 
a part of him thereby receives the attention it 
deserves. 

If education can be inspired by a creative, as 
well as an analytic approach, standards will be 
revised also. The fixed level of performance must 
necessarily yield to judgments exercised by indi- 
viduals on their own terms. Students will not 
then be mass produced for jobs so much as jobs 
will be measured to suit individuals. New meth- 
ods and new ways of testing them will be de- 
vised; new outlooks will prevail. But | believe 
the true gain will be an emphasis on develop- 
ing individual capacities rather than mass medi- 
ocrity. A brief bicycle ride will be as stimulating 
as a long journey. | shall then look for more 
fully rounded citizens having imagination, self- 
reliance and a recognition of the equal rights of 
other individuals—a clearer goal for democratic 
education than what now pertains. 
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“TWO CIRCUS ACTS IN ONE” 
color woodcut by Seong Moy. 


THEODORE J. H. GUSTEN 
Executive Director 


International Graphic 
Arts Society 


Academic communities throughout the coun- 
try show a constant awareness of the movements 
in today’s printmaking and a keen interest in 
the activities of the INTERNATIONAL GRAPHIC 
ARTS SOCIETY. IGAS, therefore, welcomes any 
opportunity to assist its members in their exhi- 
bition programs. 

The IGAS Travelling Exhibition (75 framed 
prints in various graphic processes, series of 
printing states, copper plates, wood cuts, etc.) 
is composed of works selected by a jury of mu- 
seum curators and commissioned by IGAS, as 
well as by European affiliates, during the past 
three years. 

The Exhibitions are being shown at 


May and June 1954 
August 1954 


Princeton University 
Corning Glass Center 
University Gallery of Minneapolis 

September 1954 
University of Chicago October 1954 
Columbia University Teachers College 

November 1954 
Cornell University December 1954 
Dallas Museum and Dallas Print Club 

January 1955 

Tuskegee Institute February 1955 
Northwestern University March 1955 
Goucher College April 1955 


Printmaking in the United States today reflects 
the viewpoint of the artist rather than that of 
the craftsman. It seemed logical, therefore, that 
some of the most known and active artists in 
this field should formulate and present their 
viewpoints on the present situation of the graphic 
arts. 


Here is what Ben Shahn, Leonard Baskin, and 
Gabor Peterdi have to say: 


BEN SHAHN 


The print should never be regarded as some- 
thing lesser than, or as a substitute for painting. 
It is to art as is the essay to literature; compact, 
pointed, intensive. Not only its limitations in 
size, but also the fact that each original will pro- 
duce many facsimiles, suggest a high degree of 
refinement in the stone, woodblock or screen 
from which the print is taken. So one might say 
that its limitations are its virtue, and in judging 
a print one may rightfully expect fine workman- 
ship and a good bit of preparatory thinking. 

Nor should one overlook the original function 
of the print—which was as a means of extend- 
ing pictures or ideas to a wider audience. Thus, 
its communicative potentialities have been high- 
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ly developed and well-exploited. And, while the 
present direction in print-making is toward de- 
veloping the aesthetic aspects of the medium, 
its communicative potentialities are still present. 
Thus, it appears that, as the usual channels of 
communication—press, radio, television—be- 


_ come increasingly vast, streamlined, and inac- 
* cessable to the individual artist and writer, the 


print may again come into its own both aesthet- 


_ ically and communicatively. Given a press, along 


with a few stones or woodblocks, and the artist 
and writer have at their fingertips a direct means 
of access to public taste and opinion, and a 
means that can remain unstreamlined, unedited, 


,uncensored, un-bluepenciled, un-juried, unse- 


lected, unabridged, and unbowdlerized. The au- 
dience that can be reached may be limited to 
a few persons or a few hundred, but the freedom 
of taste and belief is unlimited. So that the print, 
in addition to its status as one of the most refined 
and intellectual branches of the arts, might well 
be regarded as a small, but almost unassailable 
guaranty of free expression. 


LEONARD BASKIN 


The prints eccentricity, one might say its special 
province, is in its role as a popular art form. It 
has been divested of this very quality in our time. 
It is corrupt that plates and blocks which can give 
tens of hundreds are restrained to tens or a bit 
more. It is not only corrupt, it is stupid. The var- 
ious print media were developed just because 
they yielded larger and larger editions. To ex- 
ploit these very qualities for the perverse conceit 
of a miniscule edition is a function of an even 
more spurious species of conspicuous waste, i.e., 
ersatz rarity. Hence welcome to any attempt to 
more broadly disperse prints, e.g., |.G.A.S. 

The essentially popular nature of the print 
strongly affected their character as works of art. 
This is particularly true of the woodcut, which 
of all the graphic media is the simplest and 
cheapest to execute. From the 15th C. woodcut 
playing card to the 19th C. penny broadside, 
a folkloristic tradition of strong, direct, crude 
image makers can be evinced. One thinks of the 
Buxheim St. Christopher and other incunabula 


“MAN OF PEACE” 
Leonard Baskin 


holy pictures, of Reformation chap books, 16th 
C. “throw-aways” dealing with all subjects from 
the Plague to drinking songs, all illustrated with 
woodcuts; of the pack of Antolycus with its ballad 
sheets each adorned with an often wholly in- 
congruous cut; and on to the Imagries Populaires 
of Chartres, Rome, Paris and most famous of all 
Epinal, with their marvellously banal depictions 
of Napoleon, The Ages of Man, The Wandering 
Jew, etc.; of Early American children’s books and, 
indeed, in our own time, the “Calaveras” issued 
periodically by a group of Mexican artists. This 
tradition has been vigorous and fertile, and these 
prints played an easy, intimate, natural role in 
the lives of those who loved them or who casually 
tossed them aside. That the print developed into 
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a media of great refinement capable of trans- 
muting notions of the extremest sensibility is of 
course at once evident in the works of such mas- 
ters as Durer and Rembrandt. We know that huge 
editions of their plates were printed, and that 
Durer never travelled about, but that he carried 
bundles of his prints along. Artists have ever 
turned to the print for the expression of specific 
ideas, impelled by an immediacy of purpose that 
often is alien to the slower more contemplative 
medium of painting. Or to give wider circulation 
to an attitude, a feeling, a position that the in- 
escapable singleness of a painting is incapable 
of. Reaction to the disasters of war were etched 
by Goya, the miseries of war engraved by Callot 
and Ronault, the cycle of war on wood by 
Kaethe Kollwitz, the lie of war by Picasso, and 
the lunatic brutality of war by Otto Dix. The ros- 
ter of artists who thus employed the print for 
social and programmatic ends is formidable. 
There are moralists, Hogarth, Rowlandson, Goya 
in the caprichios, Brueghel in his fantasies, and 
there are political partisans, the greatest unques- 
tionably being the monolithic Daumier. 


| align myself with this tradition, seeking for 
guidance in prints both learned and unlearned, 
ever aware of its long popular tradition, seeing 
in its quintessential black and whiteness, the Sav- 
agery of Goya, the Methodology of Durer and 
the gentleness of Rembrandt. 


GABOR F. PETERDI 


In the past decade American printmaking has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Now it is well on 
the way to becoming a truly popular art, as print- 
making was in 18th century Japan. The number 
of artists seriously working in the diverse graphic 
media has grown in fifteen years from a few 
hundred to several thousand. The development 
started on the East Coast but now has spread all 
over the United States. The number of important 
print exhibitions follows the same pattern. This 
vast activity in printmaking includes all forms 
of expression from non-objective to the repre- 
sentational. However, on the basis of the large 
print annuals, the “avant guard” seems to dom- 
inate the field at the present time. 


The beginning of a strong experimental 
graphic movement in America is related to the 
establishment of Studio 17, by Stanley William 
Hayter, in New York City. Although the influence 
of Hayter’s personal style has greatly diminished 
in the last few years, the teaching of etching and 
especially that of line engraving, is still dom- 
inated by people who were associated with him 
at Studio 17 in the past, or in some cases, by the 
students of these artists. Regardless of who ini- 
tiated this revival of the graphic arts, the fact 
is that it came at an opportune time. It came at 
a time when this country started to believe in it’s 
own creative powers in the field of art and to 
assert this belief in a very aggressive manner. 
As art activities involve more and more people, 
both creatively and as sympathetic onlookers and 
potential buyers, art becomes an important part 
of everyone’s life. It is no longer considered a 
lunatic fancy, practiced by a few queer charac- 
ters. Art has become accepted as a respectable 
occupation practiced by individuals throughout 


“SEED AND THE ROCK” 
color etching by Gabor Peterdi. 
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the United States. As a matter of fact it is prac- 
ticed by too many, because, it seems that Ameri- 
cans like to paint more than they like to buy 
paintings. 

The development of graphic art in America is 
in many respects different from that in Europe. 
In Europe, printmaking is accepted as a form of 
expression practiced by painters. The European 
remembers that the great printmakers, from 
Mantegna to Rembrandt and from Goya to Pi- 
casso, were also great painters. In this country 
the general pattern is set for specialization. The 
complex technical aspects of printmaking lend 
themselves to the over emphasis of technical per- 
formance. This attraction toward the technical 
part of the graphic arts, has become at the same 
time the strength and the weakness of American 
printmaking. The vigor with which Americans 
throw themselves into experimentation, opens 
countless new possibilities and greatly extends 
the limits of printmaking. The main interest 
seems to focus on the use of new materials, more 
and more color and in expanding the actual size 
of a print. The interest in new materials is a per- 
fectly natural one. As new plastic and synthetic 
come from the chemical research laboratories 
artists take them up and employ them in their 
own way and for their own individual purposes. 

The development in color printing and the 
gradual increase in the dimensions of prints, have 
a very good and also an adverse effect on print- 
making. Unquestionably, the decorative qualities 
of a color print large enough to function as a 
mural piece have helped to popularize the mod- 
ern print. People who cannot afford to buy an 
original oil painting, but are not satisfied with a 
reproduction, may now buy an original, signed 
print for their walls at a reasonable price. The 
interest in color prints is gratifying to the artists. 
The overpowering emphasis on the color print 
has made the print in black and white almost a 
rarity. Color printing has wonderful possibilities 
if used within the limits and the character of the 
medium, but too many artists merely add color 
to a black and white composition in order to 
augment it’s popular appeal. There also is a 
strong tendency today to over use color to such 
a degree that the print becomes a printed paint- 


ing, thereby losing completely it’s true graphic 
character. 

The making of very large prints, poses other 
problems. It is splendid that today the facilities 
for making prints any desired size are practically 
unlimited. It is well to remember that the size of 
the print must be dictated by the conception of 
the image and the scale of the medium. A line 
engraving, for instance, can easily carry the con- 
tent and the power of a drawing four times 
larger in its dimensions. Many artists are aware 
of this fact and cope with it successfully, but 
there are print makers who make over sized 
prints because they feel, that the only way they 
can hold their own in the all out competition of 
the important print annuals, is to cover the larg- 
est possible area. The domination of the “avant 
guard” in printmaking which was mentioned 


“PORTRAIT OF A FARMER’S WIFE” 
color serigraph by Robert Gwathmey. 
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earlier has several reasons. The first and most 
obvious is the general success and acceptance 
of modern art. The other relates to the fact that 
the revived interest in printmaking came from 
the stimulus created by experimental printmak- 
ing. The new techniques developed, suited per- 
fectly the preoccupations of the contemporary 
artist with regard to space, movement, and tex- 
ture. It was much less adaptable to the more con- 
ventional image. In printmaking, as in any other 
form of expression, sharp discussions go on be- 
tween different schools of thought. To simplify 
matters, they can be divided into three major 
groups. The basic academicians, the realists or 
as they sometimes call themselves “the Human- 
ists,” and the “avant guard.” It is unfortunate 
that occasionally the violent disagreements on 
aesthetic principles, are tainted with political 
fanatism. To examine the claims and counter 
claims thoroughly, would take a long disserta- 
tion. 

As an artist | believe that the great creative 
spirit lives in the present and creates the future. 
We can’t go back. | also believe that no one 
should, as no one can, define or dictate in art 
what is the right way or the wrong way to create 


“TEMPELFRAGMENT” 
color etching by Rudolf Kugler. 


a work of art. The artist should follow his own 
conscience. Time takes care of the rest. Graphic 
art is just another form of expression in the vo- 
cabulary of an artist. The technique or perform- 
ance for its own sake, is meaningless unless it 
serves to express content. 

In contemporary graphic art there is a living 
and exciting movement. Out of this feverish pro- 
duction of images and inventiveness of expres- 
sion something has emerged already, that repre- 
sents the creative spirit of this country. 


So much for the viewpoint of the artist. It is 
obvious that graphic arts are very much alive; 
and that, accompanying the spread of democ- 
racy as a social institution, the print—dedicated 
to the production of many originals—faces a re- 
markable growth in popular esteem. The time of 
the “snobism” of exclusive ownership has passed; 
let all interested in the arts be happy about this. 
We must now introduce and spread this growing 
knowledge, appreciation, and understanding to 
everyone, in order to counterbalance the in- 
fluences of television in our American homes and 
to benefit the artists of our time. 
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N. A. E. A. 
SUMMER MEETING 


The annual summer meeting of the National 
Art Education Association was held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University in the Department 
of Fine and Industrial Arts on Monday, June 28. 
Over 100 delegates and guests from the four 
regional associations attended the three session 
one-day program which took place just prior to 
the week-long Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association. 


The morning program was opened with greet- 
ings from Ivan E. Johnson, Vice-President, 
N.A.E.A. Messages and reports of regional asso- 
ciation activities were presented by Mary Ade- 
line McKibbin, President, The Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation, Cathryn Samuels, Council member of the 
Pacific Arts Association. Edith M. Henry, Presi- 
dent-elect of the Western Arts Association and 
Catherine Baldock, Past-President, Southeastern 
Arts Association. 

The major address, a provocative and chal- 
lenging one, was presented by Dr. Francis H. 
Horn, President of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York. Dr. Horn’s topic was “The Arts and General 
Education.” It was followed by a very active 
question and answer period. Dr. Horn was Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Department of Higher 
Education, The National Education Association 
from 1951-1953. He had previously been asso- 
ciated with John Hopkins University as Dean of 
McCoy College, The Army University at Biarritz, 
France, and The American University at Cairo, 
Egypt. 

The luncheon session was held at the Men’s 
Faculty Club, Columbia University. Charles M. 
Robertson, President-elect of the Eastern Arts 
Association and Program Chairman of the sum- 
mer N.A.E.A. meeting presiding. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Joseph G. Brennan, Professor 
of Philosophy, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Brennan is the author of two recent 
published books, “The Meaning of Philosophy,” 
and “Thomas Mann’‘s World.” For his topic, Dr. 
Brennan selected “Art and Emotion.” Using many 


Seated, left to right—Edith Henry, Pres., S.W.A.A.; Marion 
Quin Dix, Pres., N.A.E.A. 

Standing—William Milliken, Council Member; Charles Rob- 
ertson, Pres. E.A.A. and Jack Arends, Council Member. 


entertaining excerpts from contemporary litera- 
ture as examples he presented a very timely and 
informative discussion. He was well received by 
the large luncheon gathering. The second speaker 
introduced was Eugenia C. Nowlin, Crafts Ad- 
visor, U.S. Army Arts and Crafts. Mrs. Nowlin 
gave an illustrated report of her recent tour of 
Arts and Crafts workshop installations in Europe. 
She also requested that N.A.E.A. members rec- 
ommend skilled teachers and craftsmen who 
would be interested in participating actively in 
these workshops on Army Posts here and abroad. 
The third and closing session of the meeting 
took place at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
where the delegates were taken on guided tours 
through the redesigned painting and sculpture 
galleries. The arrangements for this special visita- 
tion were made by Sterling Callison, Dean of 
Education, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
CHARLES M. ROBERTSON 
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COUNCIL TAKES ACTION 


In recent months several actions on the part of 
the Council have been approved for the general 
welfare of the association. They are presented 
here in brief form for your information. 


FUND FOR EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The continued growth of N.A.E.A. is in large 
part based upon the establishment of an office 
in Washington which would be properly manned 
by an executive secretary. The Sidney Vere Smith 
Memorial Fund has been earmarked as a begin- 
ning towards this end. The following committee 
will undertake to prepare a “Special Gift’ listing 
of prominent and established art educators and 
friends of N.A.E.A.: Miss Sara Joyner, Dr. |. L. 
de Francesco, Mr. Evan E. Johnson, Dr. Edwin 
Ziegfeld and President Marion Quin Dix. This 
activity is to be followed by a general appeal for 
individual contributions from the membership at 
large. An additional activity will be the establish- 
ment of a Life Membership classification in 
N.A.E.A. to cost $50. It is the considered action 
of the Council that these above-mentioned activ- 
ities will very materially aid the realization of 
an office of executive secretary for at least two 
bienniums. 


BUDGET FOR 1954-1955 


The following highlights of the budget for 
1954-1955 approved by Council are presented 
for your perusal: Administrative (clerical, sup- 
plies, stationery, postage, telephone) $2,175.00; 
Services (ART EDUCATION & Yearbook) $10,- 
300.00; Organization (membership cards, coun- 
cil meeting, travel of officers, committees) $2,- 
175.00. Total expenditures, $14,650.00. 
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The following highlights represent the income 
of the association: Estimated balance, $400.00; 
Sales (ART EDUCATION & Yearbook) $800.00; 
Advertising, $3,000.00; Gift (N.E.A.) $1,500.00; 
Memberships, $8,950.00. Total income, $14,- 
650.00. 


MEMBER AT LARGE 


Upon the election of Miss Edith Henry to the 
presidency of W.A.A., she automatically became 
a member of the NAEA Council. This necessitated 
a replacement. Following Roberts’ Rules of Order 
the Council appointed Dr. Mabel E. Maxcy, Act’g. 
Dir., Art Dept., Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, to fill Miss Henry’s unexpired term as 
member at large on the Council. 


SUMMER COUNCIL MEETING 


Considerable footwork was done in prepara- 
tion for the Conference in Cleveland. Seventeen 
committees comprised of upwards of 150 people 
were approved and subsequently invited to serve 
on these committees. The registration fee for the 
Conference has been raised to two dollars. 


ADDITIONAL COMMITTEES 


Two committees have been appointed; namely, 
the Nominating and Regional Development Com- 
mittee. These committees will be activated as 
soon as the appointees have voiced their ac- 
ceptance of membership on the committee. The 
Nominating Committee has the vitally important 
duty of drawing up a slate of officers for 1955- 
57. The Regional Development Committee will 
devote its energies to restudying the regional or- 
ganization of N.A.E.A. 

HORACE F. HEILMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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WATER COLORS, CRAYONEX. POWDER TEMPERA, COLORED CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS, DEK-ALL 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
AT WORK 


MARIE LARKIN 
Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The current status of president of the National 
Art Education Association might well be com- 
pared to the task which parents usually face in 
the first decade of marriage. All of the responsi- 
bilities, energies and demands of a young, 
healthy and growing family are present, but 
the budget cannot yet afford help. In the words 
of a traveling Ozark preacher, “You just natcherly 
have to be dedicated.” 

Marion Quin Dix is dedicated, as have been 
past presidents Edwin Ziegfeld and Dale Goss... 
but the need for an executive secretary remains 
one of the most pressing problems with which 
NAEA is faced today. 

Being president of this rather recent depart- 
ment addition to the National Education Asso- 
ciation involves multitudinous jobs. To begin 
with, a president usually has a full time job in 
art education which requires an average of eight 
hours or more per school day. This means that 
most of the organizational work is done on eve- 
nings, weekends and holidays. 


Specifically, a president of NAEA appoints 
committee chairmen and committee members, 
with the approval of the council. In addition, he 
or she is an ex-officio member of all committees, 
and the business data of each goes across the 
presidential desk. It is very necessary then, that 
the president have wide acquaintance through- 
out the regionals in order to place the right and 
willing people in the right and important jobs. 
One can imagine the voluminous correspondence 
which this procedure alone entails. 

Periodically, conferences regarding the year 
book must be held. Content must be decided 
upon. Annual business meetings, meetings with 
NEA, and the biennial conferences must be 
scheduled. 

In addition to these “regular” duties, Mrs. Dix 
has represented NAEA in Washington, D.C. work- 
ing with the U.S. Office of Education. Countless 
requests from schools concerning information in 
art education, requests for radio and television 
programs, inquiries from other countries and 
from other organizations within NEA all find their 
way to the president. Book publishers ask for art 
judgment on the art quality of children’s text 
books. Magazine publishers often request ap- 
proval or evaluation of the children’s sections of 
their magazines. Many manufacturers of toys, 
puzzles etc. desire an evaluation of their prod- 
ucts in art terms. All of these demands, no mat- 
ter how large or small, must be met with the 
sympathy, interest and tact of good business. To 
give any sort of reply, one must be well informed 
of certain by-laws of NEA which affect action 
of NAEA. 

Perhaps the most gratifying part of being pres- 
ident comes with the many letters from the mem- 
bership. Quoting Mrs. Dix, “Helpful suggestions 
and constructive criticism from the group is help- 
ing to build a stronger NAEA.” 


Good presidents are not often chosen at ran- 
dom. There is a financial investment in an or- 
ganization in its officers. This investment almost 
certainly demands some understudy or training 
period to adequately meet the responsibilities of 
the presidency. It is not necessary to be a Super- 
Man or woman .. . but it helps. 
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BOOK AND 
FILM REVIEWS 


HELEN CABOT MILES 


Art Teacher, High School 
Newton, Mass. 


One hot June day in New York, Jack Arends 
asked a sudden question and—possibly addled 
by the heat—! must have said YES, for the next 
week came confirmation by mail. | was to be- 
come Book-and-Film Review Editor for the JOUR- 
NAL! Books and films began to pour in imme- 
diately, and here | am, under pressure to “pro- 
duce” wondering how this thing ought to be 
done. Ideas from readers will be welcomed; ad- 
vice will be duly considered. The aim is to make 
this department of the greatest possible value to 
the greatest number of NAEA members. 

First off this time, mention might be made of 


a set of films on which one of our members has 
worked. 


Exploring Art Series . . . Crayon Resist . . . Torn 
Paper . . . Monotype prints. Produced and di- 
rected by Frank Bach and Reino Randall, Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 5 min. each, color, sound, 
16 mm. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
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Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. $60 each, or the 
three for $165. Rental $3.00 each. 


Far be it from this reviewer at this time to at- 
tempt any wise comment on either side of the 
red-hot controversy involving the How-to-do-its! 
Many readers will find these new films complete- 
ly to their taste. The subject-matter is not hack- 
neyed, the treatment is spontaneous and suit- 
ably suggestive, intended to stimulate creativity. 
As the brochure states, “They are simple enough 
to be shown in the elementary classroom to stim- 
ulate creativity, and challenging enough to in- 
spire the advanced student or artist.” The new 
monotype process, for example, involving house- 
hold cement, might so excite an art teacher who 
hasn’‘t tried a new material for an age or two 
that a lively class period would ensue, whether 
the class saw the film or not. 

(Please turn to page 19) 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


ALL domestic and foreign, large and small, color reproductions 
useful for art educati ene 


| Discount—Fine Framing. 


Illustrated Catalogs with prices on view. Shipments for selec- 
tion or exhibit available. 


COLOR SLIDES 


Painting—Architecture—Applied Art—Modern Interiors—Furni- 
ture—Textiles—Ceramics—Index of American Design. Art Edu- 
cation: “Growth Through Art”, ‘‘New Directions in Three Di- 
mensions”, “Exhibit Techniques”. NEW: Design in Scandinavia. 
All slides may be previewed prior to purchase. 


Black and White Slides and Photographs 


More than 50,000 subjects covering all countries and periods. 
Illustrated catalogs on loan for selection. 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS—“Creative Design” (8) 
Slide Filing Cabinets and Carrying Cases 


Prospectus, Lists, Quotations, etc., free. More than 25 years of 
efficient and competent service to Art Educators. 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
7 Soper Avenue 
Baldwin, L. I., New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


International Society Elects Edwin Ziegfeld 
As Its First President 


At the first General Assembly of INSEA (Inter- 
national Society for Education Through Art), held 
in Paris this summer, July 5-10, 1954, Dr. Edwin 
Ziegfeld, the Head of the Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was elected president. The meetings of 
the Society were given over largely to the dis- 
cussion and adoption of the constitution and 
working program which will promote progres- 
sive practices in art education throughout the 
world. During the last several years a planning 
commission has been at work laying the ground 
work for the Society. At the first General As- 
sembly the adoption of the constitution and the 
working program made the Society an estab- 
lished fact. 


Members of eighteen countries throughout the 
world were represented in the attendance, al- 
though present membership in the Society in- 
cludes countries other than those which were 
represented at the Assembly. In addition to the 
business meetings, there were discussions of 
problems of art education. The major speaker 
was Sir Herbert Read whose paper “The Future 
of Art Education” was one of the highlights of 
the entire Assembly. The other officers of the 
Society are: 


Dr. C. Gaitskell (Vice-president) Canada; Mlle. 
Henriette Noyer (Secretary-Treasurer) France; 
M. Arno Stern (Assistant Secretary) France; 
Executive Council: Miss A. Hamaide (Belgium); 
Mr. E. Rhein (Germany); Mr. Carlo Leoni 
(Italy); Mr. Rikard Sneum (Denmark); Mr. Sam 
Black (United Kingdom); Mr. Osamu Muro 
(Japan). 


In the near future a fuller report on the As- 
sembly will be made available. The present head- 
quarters of the Society are housed in UNESCO 
House, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris, France. Member- 
ship fees ($3.00 per year) can be sent directly to 
INSEA, UNESCO House, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 
16, France. 


The establishment of an international society 
for art education is a significant development 
and the support of art educators throughout the 
world for the Society will be required if art edu- 
cation is to assume its rightful place as a great 
humanizing force. 


House Beautiful 


House Beautiful Magazine has this year for 
the first time included a column entitled “Home 
Study Course” which is aimed at helping the stu- 
dent as well as the home decorator acquire a 
background in art as related to home planning 
and furnishing. This move to help people to build 
a sound background of knowledge on which to 
base judgements is in keeping with good edu- 
cational practise. Miss Judy Adler of the Art 
Career School, New York, is author of the column. 


World’s largest manufacturer 
of ceramic glaze frits 


PEMCO Corporation 
BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 
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Good Schools Are Your Responsibility 


American Education Week will be observed 


ES this year from November 7-13. The general theme 
4 is “Good Schools are Your Responsibility.” In- 
5 formation and help concerning observance of 
F American Education Week may be secured by 


writing to Mr. Ivan A. Booker, American Edu- 
cation Week, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Report on The Institute of 
General Semantics 


A barrelfull of brand new perceptions has just 
crashed upon this graying head. The world is 
beautiful, and | love everyone in it! There was 
magic, it seems, on the Bard College Campus this 
last fortnight when the Institute of General 
Semantics held its annual Seminar-Workshop in 


latest teaching projects in... 


FORA 


PAINTING 


SKETCHING 
CERAMICS 
HANDICRAFTS 
APPLIED ART 
NEW MEDIA 


prepared by America’s top educators . . . 


A practical and factual bimonthly for creative 
artists and for professionals who teach. Every 
second NAEA member reads DESIGN . . . do 
you? 


$4.00 per year 


($3.60 to members of NAEA 
when remitted with order) 


DESIGN 1 337 s. high columbus, ohio 
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Non-Aristotelian Methodology and General Se- 
mantics from August 14th to 29th. 

For fifteen days, forty-one students from Pakis- 
tan, Japan, South Africa, the Philippines, 
Canada, and the far corners of the United States 
listened, worked, talked and played together. 
Told each other off, too—in no uncertain terms, 
as inhibitions melted away; and laughed—out 
of the sheer delight of living, or at the frequent 
outbursts of sparkling international wit. And in 
the end, forty-one-plus-staff headed in their 
forty-one-plus diverse ways with some reluctance, 
loathe to risk the dissipation of a sort of group 
energy that had been mysteriously generated. 


It had sounded, in prospect, formidable; and 
though one could read in the announcement, 
“The focus is not only on teaching and theory, 
general methods and techniques, but on bringing 
about a total reorientation. Changing one’s pat- 
tern of reaction on neurological levels becomes 
more important than verbal mastery in learning 
to apply general semantics successfully in one’s 
daily living and field of work,” one thought it 
probably so many words! One also read, “The 
method of lecturing in the Institute seminars is 
not the usual academic style of linear presenta- 
tion of topics, and may be described as a widen- 
ing spiral of communication involving many non- 
verbal factors,” and eventually one knew these 
claims not to be the usual advertising gimmick, 
after all. They stated a simple truth. 

| was the only art teacher in the group, though 
from the art field there were also a display man- 
ager, a former professor of stage design, a sec- 
retary with art school training. Otherwise, there 
were doctors, psychiatrists, engineers, airline ex- 
ecutives, a bio-chemist, a geophysicist, a labour- 
relations expert, a correctional officer from San 
Quentin, an editor—to name only a few. Degrees 
were a dime a dozen. A neophyte’s first question 
was, “Why are these oddly assorted people 
here?” 

The grind began. And grind it was. Two ex- 
haustive hours in the morning, two and a half 
in the afternoon, three in the evening—Sundays 
included. Other activities one dare not miss were 
scheduled for otherwise “free” hours. Social life 
—if any—must be confined to meal-times and 
the hours after 10:30 P.M. | was furious! | needed 
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rest! (Or so | thought.) But the program marched 
relentlessly on. 

We attended lectures—by Ray Bontrager, staff 
member, and by visitors; Lillian Lieber, for 
instance, on higher mathematics! 

We LISTENED, silently, at stated periods: to 
the sounds of nature, to effectively reproduced 
bird-calls, to Indian music, to strange nameless 
recordings. 

We RELAXED, also at stated periods, and in 
groups. 

We participated in workshops of “non-verbal 
abstracting” which were NOT, Harry Holtzman 
kept reminding us, art classes; but in which we 
experienced line, mass, texture, color. 

We played games and performed experiments, 
watched ourselves participating in these experi- 
ments and tried to learn of our own, and each 
other’s neurological reactions. We were investi- 
gating, willy-nilly, “group dynamics.” 

Somehow, moreover, we all kept going. We 
even managed to swim, to dance, and to hold 
countless bull sessions. What we didn’t do was 
to get circles under our eyes. 

Gradually, attitudes began to change. For me, 
it was Dr. J. S. Bois (industrial psychologist) lec- 
turing on General Semantics and Executive Man- 
agement Training, and later on Epistemology and 
Existentialism that kindled the smoldering fire. 
. .. For someone else it was learning to dance. ... 
For another, the first perceptive glimpse into the 
world of the arts. But that none of us would ever 
be the same again seemed increasingly apparent. 
“And then they talk about Utopia,” sighed the 
Health Inspector from Brooklyn. 

Perhaps just here should be inserted a few ran- 
dom quotations from the scrubby black note- 
book of treasure, in an effort to suggest to those 
who have ears-to-hear and eyes-to-see the di- 
rection along which our thinking was being 
channeled. 

“To think you operate without prejudice is 
as prejudiced as you can get.” 

“A bigoted mind opens only OUT; pressure 
against it only shuts it tighter.” 

“Whatever we know, is not IT.” 

“When you disagree with others, this makes 
for development.” 

“The language a man speaks applies to the 


things he experiences, the organization of what 
he sees, hears, and feels.” 

“The purpose of education is not to teach 
people what they do not know, but to behave as 
they do not behave.” 

“Every time an honored theory is modified or 
disproved, mankind makes progress.” 

“The beginning of altruism is being AWARE 
of the other fellow.” 

“It is impossible for anyone to learn what he 
thinks he knows already.” 

“The characteristic of scientific progress is our 
knowing that we did not know.” 

“Don’t look for a system, or a super-system— 
G.S. or otherwise . . . There’s no’ general theory. 
Look for a vivid experience.” 

What IS General Semantics, someone is surely 


ART INFORMATION 


REMBRANDT: 
POET OF LIGHT 


13 mins. b &w sound, Sale $80. Rental $4.50 


Maybe you are fortunate enough to reside in one 
of the cities where the Rembrandt exhibit of draw- 
ings, etchings and paintings will be on view this 
year. Whether or not you are able to see some of 
his works at your art gallery or museum, you will 
want to show this excellent biographical and docu- 
mentary film to your students. The film presents in 
detail many of Rembrandt's best known works in- 
cluding a variety of self portraits. 


UNCOMMON CLAY 


18 mins. b&w sound, Sale $100. Rental $10. 


This is a film of unusual quality giving an intro- 
duction to the work studios and personalities of six 
distinguished American  sculptors—Donald Delue, 
Wheeler Williams, Paul Manship, Cecil Howard, James 
Earle Fraser and Laura Gardin Fraser. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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wondering. What HAS all this to do with art edu- 
cation? And here sweeps in an overpowering 
wave of total inadequacy. How to tell, even if 
one knows? That's the problem—and yet the 
challenge. 


It is more than linguistics; it is a way of life. 
It may, then, be “old stuff” to many a JOUR- 


NAL reader who has never before heard the 
term GENERAL SEMANTICS. 


It is nothing new at all, in a sense; merely a 
concentrated formulation of ancient truths, but 
truths impossible to impart solely through the ab- 
stractions that are words. 


It is a means of penetrating sham and delu- 
sion—in oneself as well as in the world; thus, a 
means to clear thinking. 


It deals with communication on non-verbal as 


A NEW ART MEDIUM... 


No art curriculum is complete unless it includes the 
newest and most exciting art medium—the Flo-master. 
This “miracle pen with the FELT tip” produces tones 
varying from the lightest tint to the deepest shade— 
and lines from a hair’s breath to a % inch stroke. 
It comes with four sizes of felt tips — easily inter- 
changed. 


Is it any wonder that art teachers in schools through- 
out America are so enthusiastic about this new ver- 
satile art tool which permits an unlimited variation 
in techniques! They have found it ideal for classroom 
and “location” studies. Actually, the Flo-master is 
a whole artist’s kit in one pocket-size unit. 


Use it for sketching, illustrating, designing, letter- 
ing, cartoons, layouts —for preparing flash cards, 
posters, charts, maps. Flo-master 
Inks — instant-drying, waterproof, 
smudge-proof — available in 8 
colors including black. 


FREE! 


FLO-MASTER 
ART BULLETIN 


Write for your 
copy to Cushman 
& Denison Mfg. 
Co., Dept. AE, 
153 West 23rd St. 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Flo-master | 


FELT TIP PEN 
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well as verbal levels; thus with problems basic 
to being human. 

It deals with perception, which has been called 
“the basis of knowing.” 

And yet all these words sound dead. High level 
abstractions. 

One could read Alfred Korzybski’s “Science 
and Sanity’”—all two inches of it, and one might 
begin to bring the words to life . . . On the other 
hand, one might become hopelessly enmeshed in 
tedium . . . One might better start with Maholy 
Nagy, or with Irving Lee, Stuart Chase and Haya- 
kawa. Or, if one does not already know Earl 
Kelly’s “Education For What Is Real,” he could 
start with that, and ponder on its every page; 
for this | know: could every administrator, every 
P.T.A, leader, every school board member di- 
gest the core of meaning in this invaluable little 
book (only HALF an inch this one) no school sys- 
tem would DARE to try to operate without us 
“art people.” But further, could every art teacher 
similarly digest its implications, could he but 
sense the importance of his task in deepening 
perceptions, he would bury forever a hundred— 
or a thousand—of his favorite “devices” and 
awake to a new and thrilling vision of the role 
he has to play in the development of the right 
human relations that alone can penetrate the 
world chaos and hasten the dawning of that 
bright New Age! 

HELEN CABOT MILES 


Curriculum Materials 


The Curriculum Materials Committee of NAEA 
would like very much to have a good display of 
curriculum materials at Cleveland. The committee 
also wants to get a traveling exhibit ready for 
loan. We need your help! Won’‘t you send in any 
art curriculum bulletins, courses of study or help- 
ful material to: Mrs. Gratia B. Groves, Director of 
Instruction, Board of Education Building, 200 
Elizabeth Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 

This material will be screened and a bibliog- 
raphy ready for distribution at Cleveland in April. 
This can only be done if we all work at it. This 
material should come in at once, and in any case 
no later than February 1, 1955. Every member 
of the Curriculum Committee will be searching 
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for display material but much good material may 
be overlooked unless each member of NAEA 
makes himself a member of the Curriculum Ma- 
terials Committee. Come on—YOU are invited to 
join this committee and HELP. 


PAA Junior College Section 


Responding to a need for a Junior College Art 
section within the Pacific Arts Organization, Pres- 
ident Waldemar Johansen appointed Mr. Elliot 
Evans as chairman of a committee to organize 
such a section. The first meeting of the Junior Col- 
lege Group took place at the Pacific Arts Con- 
vention in San Francisco last spring. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Donald Ericsen, Presi- 
dent; H. Roy Walker, Vice President; Margaret 
Maxwell, Secretary. 


1955 N.A.E.A. Conference 


The N.A.E.A. Conference is to be held in Cleve- 
land at the Hotel Statler, April 11 through 16. 
It is not too early to make plans to attend. Filing 
the necessary requests with administrators, pay- 
ing association dues and even making hotel 
reservations are al! steps which should be taken 
well in advance. We hope to see you there. Fol- 
lowing issues of the Journal will carry notices 
about the conference and program highlights. 


Main Art Education Association 


Portland, Maine will act as host to the annual 
meeting of the Maine Art Education Association, 
an affiliate of the Maine Teachers Association 
when it convenes on October 28 and 29. 

The principal speaker will be Seymour Robins, 
Industrial Designer of New York. Mr. Robins de- 
signed the apparatus used in the research on 
Perception carried on under the direction of 
Professor Ames in the Hanover Laboratories. The 
results of this research may be seen at present 
in Princeton, N. J. in the special demonstration 
laboratories for that purpose. 


Mr. Robins will speak on the subject of his 
work and his impressions of the import of this 
research to education as a whole. 


Students Art Fair 


A special feature of American Education Week 
(November 7 to 13, 1954) in Chicago will be a 
Student Art Fair consisting of drawings and 
paintings by pupils of the Chicago Public Schools. 
The work will be displayed in the ten State Street 
windows of Carson Pirie Scott and Company on 
backgrounds painted to simulate street scenes 
and will be arranged in developmental sequence 
beginning with pictures by kindergarten children 
and proceeding upward through the college 
years. The drawings and paintings, selected from 
the regular art classes of schools in all sections 
of the City, will reflect the favorite subjects and 
common interests of youth and of the many 
races, creeds, and nationalities in this great 
metropolis. Documentation of the exhibit will 
include information relating to American Edu- 
cation Week and an invitation to the public to 
visit local Chicago Public Schools. 

Because of the highly interesting setting to 
be provided and because of the great variety, 
both in subjects and in manner of expression, 
to be found in 350 pieces of creative art, the 
exhibit is certain to attract much favorable at- 
tention. 
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ART STRUCTURE 
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A Century of Service to 
Art Education 


WEBER 
... LOOth year 


1853-1953 


Fine 
Artist 


Quality COLORS 


OIL—WATER—TEMPERA—PASTEL 
ARTIST MATERIALS 


Artist and Drawing Materials 
Catalogue Vol. 700 to Teachers 
and Schools, on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


The Art School 


DAY COURSES LEADING TO THE 
FOLLOWING DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Science 


in Art Teacher Education 


Bachelor of Fine Arts 
in Advertising Design 
in Illustration 


in Interior Design 
Bachelor of Industrial Design 


Master of Science 
in Art Education 


Master of Industrial Design 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, DEAN 


215 Ryerson St. Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
MAin 2-2200 


Gold Medal Products 


for Art Education 


CRAYOLA® Crayon 
ARTISTA® Paints 
CLAYOLA® for Modeling 
SHAW® Finger-Paint 
AN-DU-SEPTIC® Chalks 


Free Services for 
Art Educators 


Art Workshops 
Color Sound Films 
The Art Educationist, 
a bi-monthly publication 
Suggested Minimum Art Lists 
Craft Literature 
School Catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., New vork 17, N. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 


Our graduates are in demand! Founded 
in 1844, 110th year, America’s oldest 
school of art for women. Four year pro- 
fessional degree and diploma programs. 
Special classes for teachers. Children’s 
Saturday Icasses. Internationally famous 
artist-instructors. G.I. and State approved. 
Low tuition; endowed. Scholarships. Mod- 
ern dormitories, dining rooms. Physician 
in attendance. C and Placement 
services. For free illustrated catalog, write: 
Dr. Harold R. Rice, Dean, 1400 Master St. 
at N. Broad, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


BOOK AND FILM REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 13) 


Dong Kingman, 15 min., color, sound, 16 mm. 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 East 37th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Rental: $15. Sale $175 
or so. 


This new film, directed and photographed by 
James Wong Howe of Hollywood, is far more 
than a how-to-do-it, though it includes plenty of 
close-ups of Kingman watercolor in process. Set 
against the colorful background of New York’s 
Chinatown, with appropriate Chinese music, it 
manages to suggest most happily the environ- 
mental influences that play upon a painter. 
Glimpses of passers-by watching the artist at 
work, of his home (not too typical if a China- 
town residence, one suspects) and of his family, 
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not forgetting the cat, give the film a warmly 
human quality often missing in this type of film; 
nor should the excellence of the photography go 
unmentioned. Most suitable, probably, for junior 
high—and up. 


Il De moniaco Nell ‘Arte (The Demon in Art), 16 
min., black-and-white, sound, 16 mm. Rental 
$10. Sale $100. Contemporary Films. 


The timeless struggle between forces of light 
and powers of darkness—between spiritual 
vision evanescent and materialism rampant—is 
here dramatized in an unusual and striking man- 
ner. By means of several works, examined in 
some detail, of ten painters, the film provides 
an insight into the spirit of the times that pre- 
ceded the Reformation. Of the painters, Bosch, 
Gruenewald and Schongaver are the most 
familiar—men with that combination of 
draughtsmanship, shrewd observation, and 
lively imagination that could enable them to 
speak forcefully of the basic moral issues of 
the day. 

The film is distinctly for an adult audience— 
adult in thinking, at any rate, if not in years, 
for its virtues are intellectual as well as visual. 

Commentary adapted from the Italian by Ar- 
thur Knight is helpful, and a musical score 
heightens the dramatic effect. 


The Titan—Story of Michelangelo, 67 min., black 
and white, sound. Now available in 16 mm 
through Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 East 37th 
Street, New York 16. $60 per showing if no 
admission charge; otherwise 40c per capita. 
($60 guarantee). Special High School rate $30. 


Recipient of an Academy Award “Oscar,” 
rated as “best foreign film of the year” by the 
National Board of Review, THE TITAN is a “must” 
for the art student at college level, for any adult 
of discriminating taste who finds fascination and 
inspiration in the glorious achievements of man- 
kind. 

Against a background of Italian landscape, 
Renaissance personalities political, religious and 
artistic, and an imaginative portrayal of the tur- 
bulence of that significant era, the great mas- 
terworks of Michelangelo stand out in bold re- 
lief. The traveller who has seen at first hand the 


David, the Moses, the Medici monument, the Sis- 
tine Chapel paintings and the dome of St. Peter’s 
will rejoice in this opportunity to examine them 
again from an even more advantageous view- 
point; and art students will find a thrill in the 
unexpected shots of familiar works by Ghirlan- 
daio, Giotto, Masaccio, Gozzoli, and Fra An- 
gelico; and of the Duomo, the Campanile, the 
Ponte Vecchio and Roman Forum suddenly more 
vitally alive than the pages of the history book 
could hope to suggest. 

Commentary by Fredric March and musical 
score are so completely adequate, the sense of 
drama so skilfully sustained that one suddenly 
realizes with incredulous surprise that no hvu- 
man actor has appeared at any time. 

Whether the film could be successfully shown 
at High School level would depend on the prep- 
aration made for its showing and the general 
“climate” of the school and student body. That 
the more mature and discriminating student 
would find it a memorable experience is un- 
questionable. Nor should the educational possi- 
bilities for students of history and Renaissance 
civilization, romance languages, photography, 
and motion picture techniques be left unmen- 
tioned. It should also see wide use in art film 
series or in connection with other community 
cultural events. 


Renoir, 23 min., color, sound. Contemporary 
Films, Inc., 13 East 37th Street, New York 16. 
Sale $200. Rental $20. 


This is a film specifically for the art lover or 
art student, the subject matter consisting of some 
fifty of Renoir’s paintings. Shown for the most 
part in chronological manner, the pictures, scin- 
tillant with color, trace the career of this beloved 
French painter from his earliest attempts to work 
in the impressionist manner, through the period 
of classical influence, to the mature style with 
its surprisingly youthful vigor. 

The usefulness of the film at a level below col- 
lege would be limited. A specialized group would 
doubtless find both profit and enjoyment first in 
its general joie de vivre,—the colorful portrayal 
of nature and happy people, then for the op- 
portunity to study design and brush technique 
of a master. 
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FOR THE FINEST IN ART FILMS 


THE 
TITAN— 


Story of 
Michelangelo 


16 mm Sound 
Running time, 67 min. 


Rental: $60.00 where no 
admission is charged. 


Special High School 
Rental: $30.00 


RENOIR 


16 mm Sound, Color 
Running time, 23 min. 
Rental: $20.00 
Sale: $200.00 


“The best film for art in- 
struction that has yet come 
along,” Virginia Murphy, 
DIRECTOR OF ART, NEW 
YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


“The fifty-five year paint- 
ing career of Renoir is re- 
viewed here in a pictorial 
treatment that is happily 
tasteful, respectful and 
craftsmanlike . . . Cecile 
Starr, THE SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW. 


IL “IL DEMONIACO NELL 
DEMONIACO ‘ARTE is an exciting and 
NELL ‘ARTE original dramatization of 
(The Demon an idea, enlivened and 

in Art) made actual through art, 
— rather than a “film on art.” 
Running time, 16 min. Aline Lochheim, NEW YORK 
— 
DONG “| heartily recommend 
KINGMAN DONG KINGMAN as a sen- 


16 mm Sound, Color _Sitive portrayal of a fore- 
Running time, 15 min. most personality.” Roger 

Rental: $15.00 
Sele: $175.08 Tilton, COMMITTEE ON ART 
EDUCATION, MUSEUM OF 


MODERN ART. 


For complete catalog, write to Dept. AE 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


13 EAST 37th STREET 


= NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


A NEW AID TO TEACHING OIL PAINTING |. . 
A BEGINNER'S SET OF ART OIL COLORS WITH A 


SELF-INSTRUCTING COLOR MIXING GUIDE 


HOBBY PAINTER’S 
OUTFIT 


~ The ideal low-cost outfit to 
get students started with oils. 
A complete outfit containing: 
8 tubes of the most useful 
colors, 2 brushes, linseed oil, 
turpentine, and palette. 


ony $2 commterte 
INCLUDING 


MIXING 
GUIDE 


Entirely new in the art training field. Teaches to mix, blend and 
shade with a minimum of personal instruction. Any student can 
learn to match any color he sees. A boon to busy art teachers. 
SCHOOLS MAY PURCHASE COLOR MIXING GUIDES 
SEPARATELY FOR CLASS ROOM USE—Sell for 25c each. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 
2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


GOOD NEWS 
IN ART EDUCATION— 


we mean the new 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


@ Ideas for use in elementary, junior high and 

senior high schools 

Things to work with, things to do, techniques, 

theory of creative art education 

How to integrate creative art activities with 

social studies, literature and other subjects 

Illustrated reports of classroom experiences you 

can adapt for your students 

®@ Features for your bulletin board—ART APPRE- 
CIATION SERIES, JUNIOR ART GALLERY, WHAT 
EDUCATORS SAY 


These and many other 
stimulating, helpful 
features appear in 
every issue. 


10 big issues 
per year: $5.00 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
542 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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FROM READERS 


A WISCONSIN TEACHER SAYS: 

The entire magazine from cover to ged 
is most attractive and 
particularly gratified to note that on 
give a h proportion of the } all a 
to art in the grade school. 


A FLORIDA TEACHER SAYS: 
1 am the art teacher and pe as 
well as resource teacher of art in 

oo! in 
and | want you to know | couldn't teach 
1500 students without SCHOOL ARTS. 
lt is a joy and inspiration. 


A CONNECTICUT oe SAYS: 

| find your gazi t help and 
inspiration for my sod | with children and 
wish to congratulate you on the soundness 
of material you present. 


For 53 years the leading art education magazine 
artcraft teachers have used to help and inspire them. 


When you teach arts and crafts you want good ideas 
—new, stimulating, crisp ideas that spark creativeness 
in your pupils. Ideas that are modern. Ideas that help 


you. Ideas from successful artcraft leaders. 
YOU GET Alt this and more from the ten big illustrated issues 
SCHOOL ARTS brings you—one for each school month, September- 
June. Over 20,000 artcraft teachers subscribe to it and use it every 
day of the school year to make their teaching easier—more stimu- 
lating and creative. What better testimonial than satisfied users— 
increasing in numbers every year. Must be they like it. Must be it’s 
helping them. SCHOOL ARTS will help you, too. 
HERE IS A GLIMPSE of a few of the timely activities the edi- 
tors have planned to help you this school year: 

Group Activities for Grades. Masks and Puppets. 

Teacher Evaluation. Drawing and Painting. 

Artcraft Integration. Holiday Activities. 

Crafts for the Grades. Silk Screen 

Creative Planning for Teachers. Murals. 

Developing Original Designs. Mobiles. 
And what's more, you use the ideas SCHOOL ARTS brings you with 
confidence, because articles are written by artcraft leaders with 
knowledge and understanding of your particular needs and wants. 


THE EDITOR D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Buffalo Teachers College, 


has been a teacher throughout his adult life. As a teacher in public 
schools; and now in a college training teachers, he knows from first- 
hand experience just the material you want for classroom use—the 
he!pful, practical kind. 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


72 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER &, MASS 
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